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WHO WILL GO FOR US? 
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(CHOOL was just closing for the 
hot weather vacation and there 
os had been excitement in the air 


for the last week. Some of the girls were 
looking forward to a short ride in the 
train, a few miles’ walk across the fields 
and then they would be in their little 
village homes where they could show off 
to the less fortunate ones what they had 
been learning in boarding school. Others 
were looking for the arrival, almost any 
minute, of some relative who would 
pilot them all the long walk to a distant 
hut which they called home. Others 
were not to leave the village, for their 
homes were here, and still others were 
feeling downcast for they were to remain 
in school during vacation; they were 
orphans and had no other home. 


I had risen early that morning, there 
was so much to do, and yet the children 
were up first and I had heard them 
laughing and singing over their morning 
work. As I left my room to go to them, 
and came out into the morning light, 
there, seated under a tree, with her eyes 
glued to the gate of the girls’ compound, 
I saw her for the first time. Her clothing 
was old and worn, her hair was disheveled, | 
and her tired old face showed marks of 
past sin; but when she caught sight of me 
her face brightened and she brought 
both hands to her forehead in a profound 
salaam. } 

““Who are you and where are you 
from?” J asked her. 

““My name is Nursama,” she replied. 
“T have come from the village of K: 
Radthama is my granddaughter and I 
have come to take her home for vacation.” 

“But you will surely bring her back 
in a month,” I said. I had heard the 
story, how this bright, black-eyed little 
girl had been dedicated to temple service, 
set apart to be a “‘wife of the gods” by 
this same grandmother; and even though 
she was yet a child, I dreaded to see her 
go back to her village at all. But the 


grandmother’s next words reassured me. 

Brest livbrine her back. I want my 
granddaughter to get some learning and 
one day be a Bible woman. When she 
was little, I had said that she should be 
a temple woman, but now I am a Chris- 
tian and I know that is wrong. I am 
only an old woman myself, too old to 
learn, but you teach her and make of 
her what I wish I might have been.” 

Vacation was over and the most of the 
girls were back again in their places. 
Among those who were late was our 
little Radthama and we had _ been 
anxiously watching the road in hope that 
she might appear even yet. Night had 
fallen and we were just gathering about 
the table for our evening meal when we 
heard a masculine “Salaam, Amma” 
from the darkness of the front veranda. 
There, standing in the doorway, were our 
little girl, her grandmother and the village 
preacher. The child greeted us and then 
passed on into the school and we could 
hear the shouts of welcome which greeted 
her there. 

We inquired of the preacher for his 
wife and children, how his Christians 
were and how the work was progressing, 


and about the prospects for the next 
campaign. He answered our questions, 
but all the while we could see by the way 
he shifted himself from one foot to the 
other that his mind was on other things. 
Finally he blurted out; ~ Ammrage 
request.” 

“What is it?”’ we asked. 

‘You see this woman;”* he sary «bes 
name is Nursama. She became a Chris- 
tian several months ago and has been © 
coming to my wife to be taught. She 
thinks if she could stay here with you, 
she could be near her granddaughter 
and could learn more herself. She is a 
good Christian woman and gives a very 
fine personal testimony. If she could 
stay here and learn, and go out to work 
with the Bible women, I think that some 
day she might become a Bible woman 
herself.” 

We turned to look at the old woman 
and she brought her hand to her fore- 
head in the oriental salute. ‘“‘Is it true,” 
we said, “that you wish to leave your 
village and come here? Is it your wish 
and why do you want to do it?” 

“T wish it very much,” she said. “All 
my life I have been serving the devil and 


have worshiped many idols. J am now an 
old woman and I haven’t many years to 
live. I want to know more about the 
true God and I want to serve him all the 
rest of my life.”’ 


Days passed by and Nursama stayed 
with us. Eagerly she drank in the Bible 
stories and gladly she repeated them to 
her teacher or village friends. Faithfully 
she struggled over her Telugu letters and 
persistently she sang the Christian songs, 
even though the tunes did not always 
come right. Her hands were old and stiff, 
her mind was untrained and the letters 
refused to untangle themselves for her, 
but the Bible stories stayed, and by 
diligent practice the Christian tunes went 
better. Then came the glad day when 
the missionary and her Bible woman 
were getting ready for the evangelistic 
campaign and Nursama was invited to go. 

The last time she had visited these 
villages she had gone as a heathen, per-. 
haps to some Hindu festival or to worship 
at a heathen shrine. Now she was going 
as a new creature, taking a wonderful 
new message to them. Clearly her testi- 
mony rang out in every village and 


NursaMA AND BIBLE WoMAN 
(Nursama at right) 


people listened in astonishment. Finally 
some began to mock. “Who is this,” 
they said, “coming to teach us? Why 
it is nobody but that old, ignorant, low 
caste, outcaste woman, Nursama! And 
she thinks she can teach us!” 

Poor old woman! She was not many 
months out of heathenism and these 
remarks hurt. At first she tried to ignore 
them but when they persisted in twitting 
her upon her low origin she turned upon 
them and called them all donkeys. This, 
in their eyes, was a terrible insult, and 
the fairly peaceable meeting was broken 
up in confusion and anger. 

Months and years come and go very 
swiftly and Nursama had become widely 
known throughout the district. Her 
village ways and rough speech had given 
place to Christian courtesy, her heart 
and mind had become full of God’s mes- 
sage to a lost world, and the people who 
passed by her without hearing something 
of the true God were very few. 

On a certain day the roads were muddy 
and the oxen were having a hard time 
to make their way along. The supply 
cart was ahead and things seemed to be 
going fairly well when all of a sudden, to 


every one’s dismay, in a narrow passage 
between two high banks the cart sank 
deep into the mud, the hubs nearly 
buried out of sight. The driver cracked 
his whip and shouted at the oxen but it 
was of no use; the mud held fast. The 
only thing to be done was to unload the 
cart and take it to pieces. Our Nursama, 
ever ready to help in any and every way, 
tied up the skirt of her sari, waded knee 
deep through the mud and commenced 
to help to take the luggage to a dry place. 
One time, after loading herself down with a 
roll of bedding under one arm and some 
chickens in the other hand, she turned 
to wade back to the roadside when she 
looked up and espied a stranger on the 
bank above watching her. She stopped 
where she was, weighed down with 
bundles, knee deep in the mud, and called 
out to him. “‘Sir,’ she said;) aoe 
know why we are out here? We have 
come to teach you about the true God.” 
And there she stood and preached to the 
man until he turned and walked away. 


It is a bright, sunshiny day and all the 
girls in the boarding school are busy, 
excited and happy. There is no school 


this morning. It is the wedding day of 
our black-eyed Radthama. It has taken 
Nursama some time to bring herself to 
agree to let her granddaughter marry 
this young preacher who has been so 
anxious for it, but at last she has con- 
sented, and she is happy because the 
dream that this girl might some day 
become a Bible woman is about to be 
realized. And Radthama, too, is happy 
as the schoolgirls gather about her and 
braid the flowers into her shining black 
hair and drape the wedding sari about her. 
She, the girl who in childhood had been 
dedicated to the awful life of a temple 
woman, now about to become a happy 
wife, envied by all the schoolgirls! ‘The 
young preacher is happy also, for has 
he not won his heart’s desire, this beauti- 
ful young woman for his bride? And as 
we look ahead and see the life of useful- 
ness which is to be theirs in this needy 
world, we, too, are happy. 


We have spent a busy day in the 
villages and evening time finds us in the 
Christian section of the village with a 
large crowd of hungry people about us. 
We have talked and prayed with them 


and listened.to the earnest pleas from 
people of other villages, begging that the 
gospel be sent to them. But now we 
are by ourselves and are having our 
evening prayers before going to bed. 
Nursama prostrates herself, her face in 
her hands on the ground, and pours out 
her. soul to her best friend. “Father,” 
she says, “I thank thee that thou hast 
saved me even now, but why didn’t you 
send the message to me long ago? I 
have spent so many years in the service 
of the devil which I might have been 
spending for you if I had only known. 
Why didn’t you send it before?”’ 

Then I remembered that nearly two 
thousand years ago Christ said to His 
followers, ‘“Go ye into all the world and 
preach the gospel to every creature.” 
And yet he is saying to-day, “Whom 
shall I send and who will go for us?” 
And those who call themselves Christians, 
followers of the Christ, are numbered by 
the millions. Why has not the message 
gone before? Who will take it now? 
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